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THE STEAM-HAMMER AND ITS 
INVENTOR. 


Ir it has ever been your pleasure and privilege 
to obtain permission to inspect one of our great 
iron-works or engineering establishments, you 
could not fail, in the midst of the mechanical 
wonders to be witnessed in these temples of 
industry, to have been struck with the opera- 
tions of the steam-hammer. With what ease it 
works, and with what power! The great square 
hammer-block, weighing five or ten or twenty 
tons, perhaps more, and by which the rugged 
mass of white-hot iron is to be pounded into 
shape, is raised in its groove as quietly, as 
smoothly, and as lightly, as though it were 
only a feather’s weight ; yet when it comes down 
it strikes with a thud that shakes the ground 
beneath your feet, the shock suggesting to the 
startled onlooker some idea of the vibrations of 
an earthquake. And as the immense mass of 
glowing iron is turned on the great anvil beneath 
it, and blow succeeds to blow at the rate, if 
required, of eighty a minute, and the sparks and 
splashes of hot metal are sent hissing around, it 
might almost be thought that some Titanic agency 
had been set in motion, which no power of man 
would be able to control or bring to a stand. 
Yet, there! a signal is given, and the attendant’s 
hand has touched a lever, and the great thing, 
whose force and fury were but now like the 
mighty struggles of some gigantic Prometheus 
in chains, suddenly pulls itself up, without noise 
or remonstrance, and stands as still as a statue. 
A thing of mighty power, yet more controllable 
than the tiniest child! Without its assistance, 
many of the most important operations of the 
worker in iron would be rendered impossible ; 
an invention which has given a greater impetus 
to engineering skill and a wider scope to engin- 
eering possibilities than any other mechanical 
invention of the century. 

We have now, under the title of James Nasmyth, 
Engineer (London: Murray), a memoir of the 
inventor of this wonderful steam-hammer, written 


by himself, and published under the practised and 
graceful revising hand of Mr Samuel Smiles as 
editor. The volume is quite equal in interest to 
the Lives of Dick and Edward formerly written 
by Mr Smiles, and will probably, from the fact 
that engineering and mechanics are subjects of 
more general knowledge than natural history, 
command even greater public attention than was 
accorded to the very popular biographies just 
mentioned. Mr Nasmyth’s autobiography is 
accompanied by a beautifully etched portrait of 
the author, with numerous woodcut illustrations 
relative to scenes, designs, and inventions referred 
to in the work. 

Mr Nasmyth, who is still alive, was born in 
1808, at his father’s house, No. 47 York Place, 
Edinburgh. The name of Nasmyth or Naesmyth 
is an old one in Scotland, and has been long and 
honourably associated with the estate of Posso in 
the county of Peebles. Some time in the four- 
teenth century a branch of the Naesmyths of 
Posso is said to have settled near Hamilton in 
Lanarkshire, and from this source the subject of 
this memoir traces his descent. The history of 
the family in its later generations might be held 
as wonderfully exemplifying and illustrating the 
law of heredity in mental as in physical character. 
Mechanical and artistic ingenuity has formed a 
distinguishing feature in this branch of the 
Nasmyths for the last two hundred years. The 
first of those members of the family on record 
in whom this mechanical ingenuity displayed 
itself was a female. Her name was Elspeth 
Naesmyth. Unfortunately for her, she lived in 
times when the burning of witches was still 
thought a meritorious adjunct of judicial polity ; 
and because this Elspeth had four black cats, and 
read her Bible with two pairs of spectacles, she 
was adjudged to be a witch, and cruelly con- 
demned to be burned alive! The practice of 
reading with two pairs of spectacles shows, says 
her descendant, Mr Nasmyth, ‘that she possessed 
the spirit of an experimental philosopher. She 
was in all respects scientifically correct. She 


increased the magnifying power of the glasses ; 
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a practice which is preferable to single glasses of 
the same power, and which I m often 
follow.’ 

The Naesmyths of Hamilton lost their pro- 

in that district by their adherence to the 
cause of the Covenanters ; after which the family 
removed to Edinburgh, where Michael Naesmyth, 
Mr Nasmyth’s great-great-grandfather, occupied 
a house in the Grassmarket. He was a builder 
and architect ; and his chief employment was in 
designing and erecting new mansions, ay 
for the Saaed gentry and nobility. His hig 
reputation as a builder caused him to be made 
choice of by the government in the beginning of 
last century to build a fort at Inversnaid, in 
the heart of the Rob Roy country, to overawe 
and keep in check the wild Highlanders. The 
government, however, neglected their promise to 
maintain a suitable guard of soldiers over the 
workmen while the work was in progress; con- 
sequently, that occurred which might have been 
expected. One dark and snowy night in the 
winter of 1703, by which time the work had 
been well advan a loud knocking was heard 
at the door of the hut where Michael and his 
men slept. ‘Who’s there?’ he asked, ‘A 
benighted traveller overtaken by the storm,’ 
was the reply. Naesmyth was induced to open 
the door, when in rushed Rob Roy and his 
gang. The workmen pled for their lives; and 
this was granted them, on condition that they 
should instantly depart, and take an oath that 
they should never venture within the Highland 
border again. They were thereupon turned out 
in the snowstorm; with the result that the 
sufferings to which the builder, along with his 
men, was subjected ere he reached a place of 
safety, brought on an illness from which he never 
recovered. ‘One evening, whilst sitting at his 
fireside with his grandchild on his knee, a death- 
like faintness came over him; he set the child 
down carefully by the side of his chair, and 
then fell fo; dead on his own _hearth- 
stone.’ 

The old man’s business was carried on after 
him, first by his son, and then by his grandson, 
Mr Nasmyth’s grandfather, whose name also 
was Michael. This Michael succeeded to the 
business in 1751, and among other houses which 
he erected in Edinburgh were the principal 
number of those in George Square, including 
the house, No. 25, in which Sir Walter Scott 
spent his boyhood and youth. They still exist, 
and bear testimony to the elegance and sub- 
stantiality of this old builder’s work. 

At his death he left two sons, the younger of 
whom, Alexander, was the father of the subject 
of this autobiography. Alexander Nasmyth—who 
was afterwards celebrated as a portrait-painter, 
one of his best known works 5 the life- 


like portrait of Robert Burns, so often since} Ra 


copied and ved—was in his youth appren- 
ticed to a coach-builder, where his artistic tastes 
were utilised in the painting of the heraldic 
blazonry on the panels of the carriages. To 
improve himself as an artist, he attended in the 
evenings the Edinburgh Drawing Academy, at 
that time under the management of Alexander 
Runciman. The stock of casts from the antique, 
and the number of drawings, were then vi 

small; the consequence being that the pupi 


had often to copy the same figure or drawing 
over and over again. To the more ardent pupils 
this was excessively irksome. On one occasion, 
Alexander Nasmyth had completed, for the sixth 
time, a fine chalk drawing of ‘The Laocoén;’ 
and when it was set for him to copy again for 
the seventh time, he begged Mr Runciman to 
give him another subject. The master, quick- 
tempered, at once said: ‘I'll give you another 
subject.’ And turning the group of the Laocoin 
upside down, he added: ‘Now, then, copy that!’ 
It was a severe test; but the patient youth set to 
work, and in a few evenings he had completed 
a ey copy. Runciman was so proud of the 
skill of his pupil, that he had the drawing 
mounted and framed, with a note of the circum- 
stances under which it was produced. 

The young artist was still following his trade 
of coach-builder. But an important change was 
about to take place in his career. One day 
Allan Ramsay, the historical painter, son of the 
poet of the same name, calling at the coach- 
works, found Nasmyth painting a coat of arms 
on the panel of a carriage. He was so much 
struck with the lad’s artistic workmanship, that 
he formed a strong desire to take him into his 
own service; and after some negotiations with 
Nasmyth’s master, this was accomplished; and 
the youth consequently removed to London to 
work in Ramsay’s studio. Here he remained for 
some years, returning to Edinburgh in 1778 to 
practise on his own behalf the profession of 

rtrait-painter. It was in this capacity that 

e had the honour of Burns sitting to him for 
his portrait; and the poet likewise, during his 
visits to Edinburgh, spent much time in the 
company of the artist. But Nasmyth was more 
than an artist. He had very high abilities 
as an architect, and designed the Dean Bridge 
and other prominent structures in Edinburg 

He also ound at mechanical contrivances, and 
was the inventor of the ‘bow-and-string’ arch for 
bridges and roofs—a form of construction now 
generally adopted for the covering-in of large 
spaces such as railway stations and the like. 

e was also frequently consulted by gentlemen 
as to the laying out of grounds in the Mego | 
of country mansions; and as one who had, 
moreover, great skill in works of practical en- 
gineering, he was present at the trial trip of the 
first steam-vessel ever seen in this half of the 
world, which was built to the order of Mr 
Miller of Dalswinton, the landlord of Burns 
when in Ellisland farm; the poet being on 
board the small steamer, along with Nasmyth 
and others, on the occasion of the trial trip 
referred to, on Dalswinton Loch. 

As instances of what the autobiographer calls 
his father’s ‘faculty of resourcefulness, two 
anecdotes may be given. When in London, as 
msay’s assistant, he had arranged to go with a 
sweetheart to Ranelagh, then one of the most 
fashionable places of public amusement. Every- 
body went in full dress, the bucks and swe 
wearing long striped silk stockings. The youn 
artist had only one pair, which he himse 
washed for the occasion; but unfortunately in 
drying them at the fire, he allowed them to be so 
singed and burned as to be totally useless. What 
was he to do? In this dilemma the happy 
thought occurred to him of painting his legs so as 
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to resemble stockings. He got his water-colour 
box, and proceeded dexterously to paint them 
with black and white stripes; and when the 
paint dried, which it soon did, he completed his 
toilet, met his sweetheart, and went to Ranelagh. 
No one observed the difference, except, indeed, 
that he was complimented on the perfection of 
his fit, and was asked ‘where he bought his 
stockings?’ Such questions of course he evaded, 
and left the gardens without any one discovering 
his artistic trick. 

Again, later on in life, the Duke of Athole 
consulted him, on account of his skill in land- 
scape-gardening, as to certain improvements which 
that nobleman desired to make in his woodlan 
scenery near Dunkeld. There was a rocky crag, 
called Craigybarns, which the Duke wished to 
have planted with trees, to relieve the grim 
barrenness of its appearance ; but it was impos- 
sible for any man to climb the ~ in order to 
set seeds or plants in the clefts of the rock. ‘A 
happy idea,’ says the autobiographer, ‘struck my 
father. Having observed in front of the castle 
a pair of small cannon used for firing salutes on 
great days, it occurred to him to turn them to 
account. His object was to deposit the seeds of 
the various trees amongst the soil in the clefts 
of the crag. A tinsmith in the village was ordered 
to make a number of canisters with covers. The 
canisters were filled with all sorts of suitable tree 
seeds. The cannon was loaded, and the canisters 
were fired up against the high face of the rock. 
They burst and scattered the seed in all direc- 
tions. Some years after, when my father revisited 
the place, he was delighted to find that his scheme 
of planting by artillery had proved a 
successful ; for the trees were flourishing luxuri- 
antly in all the recesses of the cliff’ 

The inventive genius—the ‘faculty of resource- 
fulness, as our author happily phrases it—which 
distinguished Nasmyth the artist is found still 
more highly developed in his son, Nasmyth the 
engineer. The story of the latter's career as 
told in this volume has a charm which can 
only be reckoned second in respect of power to 
the interest produced by reading a first-class novel. 
The events of his early years—his boyhood, his 
education, his friends, his amusements, and what 
is of still more importance, his juvenile mecha- 
nical experiments—can only be briefly alluded to 
here. In his father’s house, he had the advantage 
of a workroom in which were lathes and other 
tools of various kinds, the elder Nasmyth being 
always in his leisure hours engaged in some work 
or other more or less mechanical. The boy, 
moreover, on school holidays, and at every other 
opportunity, was in the habit of frequentin 
foundries and engineers’ bay his min 
being from very early years wholly engrossed in 
such pursuits, 

When only between ten and twelve years of age, 
he could use his father’s turning-lathe so effec- 
tively as to make spinning-tops, or ‘peeries’ as 
Scotch lads call them, which peeries were so much 
superior to those sold in the shops, especially for 
their ability to ‘sleep’—that is, to spin roun 
without a particle of waving—that young Nasmyth 

a rapid demand for them among his fellow- 
pupils at the High School. He was likewise famous 
among them for the kites which he constructed ; 
as well as for his ability to transmogrify old door- 


keys into pistols, which were used with shouts 
of merriment on the king’s birthday. He also at 
this time manufactured small brass cannon for 
similar purposes, which he cast and bored himself, 
even mounting them on their appropriate gun- 
carriages. A workman having shown him how 
to perform what he calls ‘the most important of 
all technical processes in practical mechanism ’— 
the art of hardening and tempering steel—he 
likewise added this to his trade-resources among 
his school companions; for out of old files he 
could forge beautiful little ‘steels’—made use of 
to procure fire from flint before the days of lucifer 
matches—and these were in great request. The 


d| present of a fine new steel was also occasionally 


skilfully used by the maker of it, as a gift to his 
monitor, for the pee of getting rid of some 
school-task at which he might not be half so 
expert as at forging and hammering. He admits 
that this system of bribery and corruption was 
shockingly improper ; but he adds that neverthe- 
less it continued to be one of his ‘diplomatic 
tricks’ till he left school. 

At twelve years of age he left the High School, 
but continued his study of arithmetic, geometry, 
and mathematics at private classes. Under his 
father, also, he practised drawing till he attained 
great proficiency. But it was in his father’s 
workshop that he was busiest. There he gradu- 
ally became initiated into every variety of me- 
chanical and chemical manipulation. As far as 
lay in his power, he made his own tools, and 
constructed his own chemical apparatus. He 
also had opportunities of mental improvement in 
listening to the conversation of his father’s friends, 
such men as Sir James Hall, Professor Leslie, 
Dr Brewster, and others ; and he was occasionally 

rivileged to join them in their walks, when their 
oman of geological and other natural subjects 
eatly interested him. His life was further 
iversified by his being at times allowed to 
accompany his father on journeys through the 
country, the latter having in his later years 
devoted himself more to landscape than portrait 


painting 

Thus his life went on till he reached the age 
of seventeen. He was by this time very expert 
in mechanical work; and now set himself to 
construct a small working steam-engine for the 
urpose of grinding the oil colours used by his 
ather in his artistic work; and the result was 
uite satisfactory. He also made from time to 
time five models of a complete condensing steam- 
engine, each model showing, on one side the 
exterior parts of an engine, and on the other or 
sectional side the whole details of the interior, 
seen in full action when the fly-wheel was turned 
by the hand, For these models he received ten 
pounds each; the first being bought for the use 
of the students in the Edinburgh School of Arts. 
He worked at them during the day at his father’s 
lathe ; and at night he did the castings up-stairs 
in his bedroom—as odd a place for a brass-foundry 
as can well be conceived. When he was nineteen 
years of age he made a small working-model of 


d|a steam-carriage for roads, which he exhibited 


before the members of the Scottish Society of 
Arts; whereupon they offered him sixty pounds 
to construct a machine from the model such as 
would carry four or six persons. This he did ; 
and many successful trials were made with it, 
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the carriage being large enough to seat and carry 
eight passengers. 

e cannot follow all his experiments and 
achievements in detail; but in 1829 he went 
to London, where he was fortunate enough, 
through means of the models and working-draw- 
ings which he took with him, to receive employ- 
ment under the famous engineer, Henry Maudsley, 
as his private assistant. This is one of the most 
interesting portions of the book ; but would take 
too much to tell here. Sufficient to sa 
that he obtained employment, at a wage whic 
he was content to ask and receive, of ten shillings 
a week. Determining to make this sum serve 
for all meer of lodgings, food, and clothing, 
he found it could not be done if he was to dine 
at eating-houses; he therefore drew a plan of 
a tin oven, which he got a tinsmith to make 
for him; and this utensil, which was heated 
by a small oil-lamp set beneath it, served to 
cook a good dinner for him every day at a price 
of fourpence-halfpenny. He possesses it still ; 
and after a lapse of more than fifty years it was 
found, when tried, to cook as sweet a mouthful 
as ever. 

Two years afterwards, and in consequence of 
Mr Maudsley’s death, young Nasmyth began to 
think of commencing business for himself ; but he 
had no capital beyond what he had received for 
models of engines, and the like, which he had made. 
He resolved, however, to make a start at Man- 
chester; and though his beginnings were small, 
yet the class of work he produced, his ingenuity 
in planning tools, and his expedients to lessen 
the labour and perfect the results, soon attracted 
attention, and he rose from more to more, till in 
a few years he built for himself new works on a 
bit of land at Patricroft, near Manchester, which 
works have since been known far and wide as the 
Bridgewater Foundry. 

It was here, in 1839, that he conceived his great 
invention. Mr Humphries, engineer of the Tout 
Western Steamship Company, had come to con- 
sult the young Scotch engineer at Patricroft as 
to certain machine-tools, of unusual size and 
power, required for the construction of a pair 
of immense engines for a proposed new ship. The 
tools were made by Mr Maneth, and delivered 
to the satisfaction of Mr Humphries, and the 
construction of the gigantic engines was soon in 
full progress. At length, however, an unexpected 
difficulty arose. An enormous wrought-iron 

ddle-shaft, larger than had ever hitherto been 
orged, was required; but all the largest firms 
throughout the country, when asked to estimate 
for the work, answered, to Mr Humphries’ sur- 
prise and dismay, that they were unable to under- 
take so large a forging. In this dilemma, he wrote 
to Mr Nasmyth, saying: ‘What am I todo? Do 
you think I might dare to use cast-iron ?’ 

‘This letter,’ says Mr Nasmyth, ‘immediately 
set me a-thinking. How was it that the existing 
hammers were incapable of forging a wrought-iron 
shaft of thirty inches diameter? Simply because 
of their want of compass, of range and fall, as 
well as their want of power of blow.... The 
obvious remedy was to contrive some method by 
which a ponderous block of iron should be lifted 
to a sufficient height above the object on which 
it was to strike a blow, and then to let the block 
fall down upon the forging, guiding it in its 


descent by such simple means as should give the 
— precision in the percussive action of the 
falling mass. Following up this idea, I got 
out my “Scheme Book,” on the pages of which I 
generally thought out, with the aid of pen and 
pencil, such mechanical adaptations as I had con- 
ceived in my mind, and was thereby enabled to 
render them visible. I then rapidly sketched 
out my Steam-Hammer, having it all clearly 
before me in my mind’s eye. In little more 
than half an hour after receiving Mr Humphries’ 
letter narrating his unlooked-for difficulty, I had 
the whole contrivance, in all its executant details, 
before me in a page of my Scheme Book.’ 

Such was the origin of the steam-hammer. 
But though Mr Humphries highly approved of 
the design, the steam-hammer was not then 
made; as about that time the use of the 
screw as a i came into notice, and the 
required paddle-engines were therefore departed 
from, and the shaft of course along with them. 
It was not till April 1842 that Nasmyth saw his 
invention in actual shape ; and this was in France. 
He was inspecting a large engineering establish- 
ment at Creuzot, under the guidance of one of 
the partners, when he was particularly struck 
with the excellence of a large wrought-iron marine 
engine single crank. ‘How,’ he inquired, ‘has 
that crank been forged?’ To his astonishment, 
the reply was: ‘It was forged by your steam- 
hammer, 

His pleasure was as great as his surprise at 
hearing this statement ; and in answer to further 
questions, the Frenchman told him that he had 
visited Bridgewater Foundry some time before, 
when Mr Nasmyth himself happened to be absent. 
The latter’s partner, however, had received the 
French engineer, shown him the works, and, as 
was their habit, shown him also the designs 
entered in Mr Nasmyth’s Scheme Book. By per- 
mission, the Frenchman took notes and drawings 
of the steam-hammer design, went home, and 
thereupon constructed the one which its inventor 
a the intense gratification of seeing at 
work. 

On Mr Nasmyth’s return to England, he 
patented the steam-hammer, and shortly after- 
wards made one for himself of thirty hundred- 
weight of hammer-block. The valuable qualities 
of the hammer soon became known, and there 
was no want of orders. In 1843, the Admiralty 
ordered one of two-and-a-half-ton hammer- 
block ; and on the day when its erection was 
completed at Devonport, the Lords of the 
Admiralty came to see it. ‘I was there,’ says 
its: inventor, ‘with the two mechanics I had 
brought with me from Patricroft, to erect the 
steam-hammer. I took share and share alike 
in the work. The Lords were introduced to me, 
and I proceeded to show them the hammer. I 
passed it through its paces. I made it break 
an egg-shell in a wine-glass without injuring 
the glass. It was as neatly effected by the two- 
and-a-half-ton hammer as if it had been done 
by an egg-spoon. Then I had a great mass of 
white-hot iron swung out of the furnace by a 
crane and placed upon the anvil-block. Down 
came the hammer on it with ponderous blows. 
My Lords scattered, and flew to the extremities 
of the workshop, for the splashes and sparks of 
hot metal flew about. went on with the 
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hurtling blows of the hammer, and kneaded the 
mass of iron as if it had been clay.” Their 
Lordships honoured him with their careful 
attention as he afterwards explained the details of 
its working and construction, and expressed their 
admiration at the hammer’s wonderful range of 
power and delicacy of touch, and the controllable 
—— of the force of steam. 

his was not the last, though the greatest, of 
Mr Nasmyth’s numerous inventions; but for 
the further story of his life, we must refer our 
readers to the book. In this autobiography we 
are furnished with another example of how 
good parts rightly and steadily directed to a 
given end may not only achieve the. object 
aimed at, but in addition may secure some 
other end much more important and valuable 
than had ever previously been thought of or 


hoped for. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 


CHAPTER XI.—IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Once, twice, thrice, she read the letter—she, 
mistress of Castel Vawr and Leominster House ; 
carefully, slowly, she read over every line and 
syllable of the mysterious note which had been 
handed to her by the groom of the chambers. 
She had an excellent memory, and, from the 
first, the words she read had, as it were, burned 
themselves into her brain, so that they 
could never be forgotten, yet she read them 
attentively again and again. It was a slender 
little letter, highly perfumed, sealed with a 
big seal, on which was the impression of a 
coronet—a foreign coronet. Foreign, too, were 
the wax, the envelope, the glossy paper, and the 
tenacious, musky scent that clung to all, like a 
weighty atmosphere of incense. The note was 
couched in the French language. We may 
venture on a free translation : 


Dear MapaMe THE Marcaioness—I am in 
town. You are in town. That says all. We shall 
meet, and solace ourselves in friendly, if too sad- 
dened, recollections of the past, of communin 
and hours spent together among the Pyramids 
and Painted Galleries of Luxor, or beneath the 
withered palm-leaves of the Desert. Do not 
be surprised that I know so well your move- 
ments. No demon has unroofed for me your 
lordly chateau—I pine to see it; but, alas! one’s 
day-dreams are rarely gratified—of Castel—I 
tremble as I write the barbarous word—Castel 
Vawr. But the English newspapers, so loyal to 
your illustrious aristocracy, keep us poor foreigners 
au courant as to the dates of your arrivals 
and departures. Do you know, in Kensington 
Gardens, a group of elm-trees great and ancient, 
on a sort of sandy mound, where few are to 
be seen but nursemaids and little children, and 
a few scarlet warriors of your Queen’s Guard? 
There, from five to-day, I shall await your 
coming in all confidence. You will not fail 
me.—Yours, in affectionate regard, 

Louise DE LALovuveE. 

Very carefully, if very quickly, the young lad 
the Third perusal of. this 
then she carefully refolded it, glanced at the 


ornamental clock over the chimney-piece, and 
compared the tale it told with that of her own 
watch ; and then she seemed to form a quick 
mental calculation as to time. Lady Barbara 
was gone, fairly gone. The large barouche, 
with the strawberry leaves adorning the coronet 
on its privileged panels, had rolled off into 
the hum and stir of the streets and the 
Park, all alive with the pleasure-seeking life 
of mighty London. Now was the time to 
act. Crushing up the letter in her hand, 
she rose from her silken seat and_ glided 
away up-stairs. Our British aristocracy has this 
advantage over the rival nobility of Russia, that 
its members can traverse their own halls and 
abbeys and castles without encountering, save 
accidentally, the unwelcome scrutiny of prying 
eyes. In Russia, a great lady, Princess or Coun- 
tess, is attended by many servants, who seem 
to sleep or keep vigil outside her chamber-door, 
like disciplined sentries at their post, and who 
rise from their crimson benches to bow, and 
murmur, ‘Your Excellency—Batuscha, whenever 
the noble mistress of the mansion goes by. When 
she of Leominster went up the broad marble 
stairs to her own room, she met nobody; and 
she dressed herself, as she had often done in 
humbler days, rapidly, and without requiring 
the services of the handmaidens that she might 
have summoned by laying her finger on the 
bell. In a few minutes, dressed in mourning 
weeds, and closely veiled, the young mistress 
of the mansion glided down the palatial stairs, 
threaded the spacious corridors, passed through 
the huge marble hall, and was soon outside, and 
launched, alone and on foot, into the roaring 
current of London life. 

Clare Carew and her sister Cora, reared far off 
in remote Devon, had had very little experience of 
our modern Babylon the Great. A rare pes at 
the metropolis was all that could be loo 2 for 
by the children of a needy Devonshire baronet, 
and it was wonderful that this young girl 
proved her knowledge of western London as 
she did. But the art of finding one’s way 
comes by nature. Some of us may blunder, 
shamefaced, for ever, among lanes and streets, 
where others hit off as if by magic the exact 
route to be followed. The lady we write of 
was of the latter variety. Shunning the more 
crowded thoroughfares, avoiding observation, so 
far as it was possible to avoid it, she soon reached 
Kensington Gardens. 

There, on a sandy mound, soared aloft the 
giant elms—vast old trees, that had perhaps 
seen Oliver Cromwell’s cuirassiers career round 
the ‘Military Park’ of the Commonwealth, and 
that had certainly looked down on Sir John 
Fenwick and the luckless Duke of Monmouth 
as they ruffled it among the blood and fashion 
of a later day. Under those trees, on a knoll 
a little apart, stood a tall figure, — 
erect, no other than that of Louise, Countess 
de Lalouve. That lady came forward, and with 
a gracious inclination of her head that would 
have done honour to a royal reception, held 
out a large hand, the glove whereon, many- 
buttoned, of supplest kid, fitted exquisitely we 
‘Ma chére Marquise!’ was all she said; but she 
managed, as Frenchwomen and Russians can, to put 
an expression into the words that suggested much. 
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‘You wrote to me, dear Countess, said the 
other hurriedly, but replying in the same lan- 
guage as that in which her former acquaintance 
wee begun the conversation ; ‘and you see I am 

ere.’ 

‘How  neatl ou k French, dearest,’ 
returned the seemed sincere 
commendation. ‘Your accent, without boastful- 
ness, you learned from me; but your pretty 

mmar, that is quite your own; really, it would 
satisfy the Faubourg St-Germain. Most of your 
countrywomen speak a jargon, believing it to be 
French of Paris, which—— But never mind! Is 
it not time that we two should understand each 
other 2? 

There was a pause. The foreign Madame 
surveyed the English lady with great dark 
burning ‘eyes. The blue eyes of her whom she 
addressed were turned earthwards. Presently 
they looked up, and frankly confronted those 
of the foreign lady of title. ‘That you 
mean well and kindly, dear, good Madame de 
Lalouve, I am very certain,’ she said; ‘that you 
know I am hee I can guess hee My 
sorrow springs from a very unexpected quarter. 
My dear sister hid her 
face, but went on, after a pause—‘my own loved 
Cora, has been lured away by the glitter of 
wealth and rank, till she has forgotten her twin 
sister's love, forgotten honour and truth; and— 
and—Countess, how can I tell you—at the 
moment of our arrival at my dear dead husband’s 
house, at Castel Vawr, she’—— 

‘Ah! what did she do?’ asked the Russo- 
Frenchwoman, with keen curiosity and a flash of 
her black eyes. 

‘She claimed to be’—gasped out the er 
—‘to be, not Cora, but Clare—poor Wilfred’s 
wife—the Marchioness of Leominster; and no 

no prayers, no reasonings could make 
her swerve from the wicked obstinacy of her 
assertion.’ 

‘It was monstrous,’ said Countess Louise, never 
removing her fiery eyes from the beautiful 
blanched face on which they looked. ‘What! 
the Lady Barbara was there; and the notary— 
family lawyer—and ’—— 

re you know it?’ asked the other, sur- 


. ‘I know most things. I am the Sphinx, am 
I not?’ returned the foreign lady, with one of 
her meaning nods. ‘Never think, My Lady 
Leominster, that you are alone, unseen. You 
great English folks live in houses of glass.’ She 
hissed out these last words with passionate 
sibilant earnestness; and indeed, as she towered 
over the small fair-haired girl, she looked much 
like one of the great serpents of India, up- 
reared, with horrent head and menacing eye, 
ready to strike. 

But she whom she thus seemed to menace 
merely answered : ‘Do you know, dear Countess, 
that even before your note reached me, I had 
been wondering how I could seek you out—how I 
could see you, and talk with you, and induce you, 
if you only would, to use your influence, so great, 
I know, over my poor lost sister Cora.’ 

‘Over your—poor—lost—sister—Cora !’ repeated 
the foreigner, with cruel emphasis. ‘ Bon! Miladi 
the Marquise, why, with all your grand friends 
around you, with Lady Barbara, so sympathetic, 


at your side, have recourse to me—to me, a poor 
stranger here in your lordly London, and sus- 

cted, as all of us are who are not of insular 
irth, as if we were refugees in dread of the 
police—why come to me, when it is a question 
of Mademoiselle Cora, your sister ?’ 

‘Because,’ pleaded the other, ‘you were so 
intimate together, dear Madame de Lalouve, and, 
when I was beside my poor Wilfred, acquired 
her confidence and her admiration, as you did, far 
off in Egypt. Because you are so clever. Because 
Cora would hearken to you, and’—— 

‘You are clever too—very clever,’ muttered 
the foreign Countess, with a flash of her burning 
eyes and a lifting of her expressive shoulders. 

‘Do help me, dear Countess Louise, dear friend ; 
do try to get Cora to give up this mad, girlish 
fancy, which has led her to wreck the happiness 
of both, for a mere dream,’ said Clare implor- 
ingly. ‘Advise her, urge her to be true to me, 
true to herself, to come back to me, and trust her 
future to me; and indeed—Countess—the dear 
girl should never know an instant of reproach or 
blame. I myself should be the first to shield her 
—from’—— And here she was forced to con- 
ceal her emotion. 

‘Upon my word,’ exclaimed Madame de Lalouve, 
with what seemed a genuine ring of approbation 
in her voice, ‘you are a very remarkable—young 
lady. I had my own notions of Englishwomen, 
but—— Never mind! Do you know what your 
sister has done to you?’ 

‘She—tried 

‘Tried to rob you of name, wealth, title, iden- 
tity—a robbery most base, heartless, cruel, and 
deliberate,’ said Madame de Lalouve severely ; 
‘and this to you, unoffending—to you, her twin 
sister ; and you would forgive her, and you would 
have me use my influence, if I have any, to bring 
her back.—What should I be myself the better 
for that?’ She asked this so abruptly that the 
compression of her thin lips resembled the sudden 
snap of a rat-trap. 

‘T should be so grateful!’ murmured the other 
timidly. 

‘I have lived long enough to know what an 
idle word is gratitude, retorted the foreign lady 
bitterly. ‘Those who have climbed, kick aside 
the marche-pied as no longer needed. Why should 
I care whether one sister or another wins in an 
affair which would have been settled of old by 
dagger and poison; but here, in the England of 
your nineteenth century, must be fought out in 
the law-courts? What is it to me? What, in 
fact, have I to gain by it?’ 

The question was fiercely put. It was steadily 
answered. 

‘Much!’ answered the girl, looking into the 
fiery eyes of her Egyptian acquaintance with 
eyes that were able to meet her own with equal 
courage, as if the light of truth shone in then— 
‘much! My gold—and I have much of it, I 
believe—is dross to me, compared with a sister’s 
love. I am rich, they tell me. My gratitude, 
Madame, shall be solid and substantial, if only 
you will help me to get back my lost darling, to 
persuade poor Cora that’—— 

‘Compris! Your hand upon it!’ cried the 
Russo-Frenchwoman, suddenly stretching out her 
own. ‘Come; let us be frank! cartes sur table. 
We ought to understand each other.’ 
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‘I think we do,’ answered the other, and 

in their eyes met. ‘This is my brother’s 

dress in Bruton Street,’ she added hastily, as 
she pressed a piece of written paper into her 
friend’s hand; ‘there you will fn poor Cora. 
Use your influence; be her good angel, in a 
word; and when you have news, we will meet 
again. Now, as you understand, I must hurry 
back. Adieu!’ 

‘Adieu! You are worthy to be Lady Leo- 
minster, muttered the wate Countess as they 


Half an hour afterwards, the beautiful mistress 
of Leominster House, divested of her walking 
attire, was again sitting, half-crouched, in her 
low arm-chair, when Lady Barbara’s Carriage 
returned, and that stately she-dragon of aristo- 
cracy sailed into the room, not in the best of 
tempers. 

‘Still here, my dagputit-shersaid. ‘I think, if 
you had come with me, it would have been 
pleasanter.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the girl, smiling. 

‘I am certain of it, said Lady Barbara dicta- 
torially. The few old friends she had called on 
had been from home; she had seen no one in 
the Park worth bowing to; the frivolity of the 
younger generation had revolted her, as it always 
did. She had come back even more out of 
temper than when she sallied forth. Then came 
the tea-drinking, the long evening, the late 
dinner, solemn, stately, and which went on 
almost in dumb-show, so slight was the con- 
versation at that sumptuous board. 

‘You never told me, Clare, love, who was 
our mysterious correspondent?’ said Lad 

bara, with a clumsy affectation of playful- 
ness, before they went to bed. But the other 
coldly made answer that it was a mere nothing 
—a note from a lady whom she had known 
abroad, and who happened to be passing through 
London ; and then y Barbara felt that she 
had neither the right nor the power to pursue 
the subject further. 


ROYAL CHILDREN. 


Many a boy must have thought that he should 
like to be a Royal Prince; many a little girl 
must have imagined that it would be delicious 
to be a Princess. Royal children are not, however, 
except in England, a very happy race. One must 
make a distinct exception in favour of the little 
— belonging to our English royal family, 
ecause, whenever they are seen in public, their 
healthy, happy faces indicate clearly enough 
that they have no cares on their minds. They 
have not been appointed to colonelships of regi- 
ments in their cradles; grand cordons have not 
been hung round their necks before they could 
toddle ; when they go out with their governesses 
and nurses, there are no armed escorts to protect 
their lives, and to make them amazed, if not 
precociously nervous. Imagine what the life 
of a Russian child-prince must be at this moment. 
Parents threatened daily with assassination, may 
grow callous so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned ; but they cannot for a moment dismiss 
anxiety about their children. The dread lest 
harm should befall these little ones has naturally 
led to the taking of such precautions that the 


Czar’s children must play in the midst of a very 
circle of drawn swords and loaded firearms ; and 
what is worse, they must see on the faces of all 
around them such an expression of uneasiness, 
that if they be impressionable, as children usually 
are, there is a danger that their minds will early 
acquire a chronic tinge of melancholy. 

iven in the days before Nihilism had com- 
menced its dastardly outrages, the children of 
the Russian imperial family were guarded in 
a way that must have seemed very irksome to 
them. It was no uncommon thing in St Peters- 
burg to see a whole troop of light horse in full 
trot along the Newsky Prospect, to escort three 
carriages containing a couple of imperial children 
and their suite; and on the birthday of an 
imperial child, it frequently amused foreigners 
to see a baby in swaddling-clothes solemnly borne 
by a drum-major at the head of the regiment 
which the little mite was supposed to command. 
Getting thus early familiarised with court pomps, 
the children became preternaturally grave. It 
was a wonder to observe how coolly they bore 
themselves in public, and how extremely attentive 
they were to acknowledge every mark of courtesy 
shown them. But indeed this punctilious observ- 
ance of the laws of etiquette is one of the first 
things taught to the young members of reigning 
families in all countries. 

Ordinary children who envy the lot of Princes 
and Princesses, may console themselves with the 
reflection, that these favoured young mortals 
have a terrible number of things to learn. The 
curriculum of a Prince’s studies would disma’ 
any public schoolboy. Very little time is left 
him for play, and still less for that solitary 
loafing about and meditation in which most boys 
delight. If he disappeared for a couple of hours 
to go on some frolicsome expedition by himself, 
he would rouse an alarm throughout the palace 
where he resided, and cies cause his governor 
or tutor to be dismisse 

The late Prince Imperial of France when he 
was ten years old once walked out of the Tuileries 
for a ramble in the streets, having been seized 
suddenly with an irresistible temptation to go 
and join some boys whom he had seen snow- 
balling. He returned after an absence of four 
hours ; but in the meantime a hundred detectives 
had been scouring Paris for him, and he found 
his parents almost frantic with terror. The little 
king of Rome, Napoleon L.’s son, once wanted to 
play truant in the same way, but was checked 
in time. He then declared, with much weeping, 
that he wanted to go and make mud-pies vith 
some dirty boys who were playing on one of the 
quays of the Seine. Young Princes of course 
have their hours of recreation, but it is often 
much of the same kind as that of which Sandford 
and Merton partook in the company of their 
tutor Mr Barlow. Charles Dickens, in one of his 
Uncommercial Samples, has ridiculed the terrible 
propensity of Mr Barlow to improve every minute 
of the day y casual sermons ; but this is really 
the kind of thing with which young Princes have 
to put up constantly. The eloquent Fénelon, 
who was tutor to Louis XIV.’s grandson, the Duke 
of Burgundy, was an actual living prototype of 
Mr Barlow. He composed Télémaque for his 
pupil’s edification, and was probably the inventor 
of what we now call object-lessons. These are 
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excellent, most interesting things when taken in 
school-time ; but little Princes and Princesses 
may be pardoned for finding them rather irksome 
when inflicted on them during all their walks. 
It is said that Louis II, the present king of 
Bavaria, took an utter disgust in his boyhood to 
history and politics, through the indiscreet zeal 
of a Professor who discoursed on these subjects 
in season and out of season. He would say, point- 
ing to a haystack: ‘Can you guess what is the 
height of that?’—‘Thirty feet, perhaps the boy 
would answer.—‘ Well; does the number thirty 
remind you of anything? Were there not thirty 
knights on both sides at the Combat des Trente? 
Were there not thirty tyrants at Athens? Was 
there not a Thirty Years’ War?’ And so on, 
till poor little Prince Louis lost all pleasure in 
the sight of haystacks. 

Napoleon III.’s heir was also sorely teased by 
a couple of most accomplished but too earnest 
tutors, General Frossard and M. Monnier. One 
day he had been sent out to see a regatta on the 
Seine. ‘Well, what have you been doing?’ said 
his father, when he returned home. ‘Oh, we have 
been talking of triremes,’ said the boy wearily, 
‘and I have heard the story of Duilius over again.’ 
The Prince Imperial, however, was quite intelli- 
gent enough to understand that in these days the 
heir-apparent to a throne must not be a dunce, 
and he was perhaps one of the most amiable 
pupils any court-tutor ever had. Comparing 
notes with the young Prince of Asturias, now 
king of Spain, he one day asked the latter what 
lesson he found it hardest to learn. ‘It is, not to 
laugh in the theatre when I am amused,’ answered 
the future king of Spain dismally. ‘They let 
me laugh as much as [I like,’ said the Prince 
Imperial ; ‘but what I don’t like is to be obliged 
to smile and look pleasant to men who I know 
are my father’s enemies.’ He was alluding then 
to Count Bismarck, who had come on a visit to 
Napoleon III. at Plombitres, and had been 
received with a cordiality which the boy knew 
to be more apparent than real. 

It is a custom in the Prussian royal family 
that every Prince shall be apprenticed to a trade, 
in order that he might be able to earn his living 
in case of a revolution. The present Crown 
Prince was taught watchmaking; but whether 
he could’ obtain the wages of a skilled journey- 
man, if his father’s crown failed him, is another 

uestion. During the first French Revolution, 
the Duke of Orleans, who afterwards became 
‘King of the French’ by the title of Louis- 
Philippe, had for a time to earn his living as 
a schoolmaster in Switzerland. Doubtless most 
German Princes in these times would be able 
to do the same, for they are all capital linguists 
and arithmeticians, besides being uncommonly 
expert in horsemanship, fencing, and drill. 

t may be remarked of the smaller German 
courts, that etiquette is studied and practised 
there in a very serious fashion. There is possibly 
in Grand Ducal nurseries a handy-book with some 
such title as ‘The Thirty-six Different Methods 
of Bowing and Courtesying ;’ for it is certain 
that the little Princes and Princesses are cleverly 
aoe how to graduate their salutations in nice 
shades to suit different categories of people. If 
only a little occasional jollity were allowed to 
relieve the tedium of these lessons in smirking 


and posturing, the lot of a young Prince might 
still regarded as a pleasant one; but by all 
accounts, it seems that some of the German 
Princes are brought up with a military strict- 
ness that would have commended itself to the 
approval of a Spartan. The king of Bavaria 
when Crown Prince was made to live on beef 
and mutton, and his ration of the latter food 
was never allowed to exceed one mutton chop. 
It is related that on the day when he became 
king, his first act of royal prerogative was to 
say to his equerry : ‘I mean to have two chops 
this morning !’ 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


AsI mused for a moment after my discomfiture, 
the singular construction of the roofs, as they 
appeared to me on my first view of them, recurred 
to me. ‘The very thing!’ I said to myself. ‘It 
will be very odd if I don’t manage to get into that 
house again.’ 

With me to resolve was to act; and I imme- 
diately dived into the shrubbery, in order to work 
my way quietly and unseen to the back of the 
premises. It was well that I did so; for scarcely 
was I concealed by the foliage, when the front- 
door was again opened, and George Wintock 


and Benetti—the former bearing a light—stepped 
out upon the gravel-walk, and commenced 
making a circuit of the premises. Holding my 
breath, and crawling upon hands and knees into 
deeper shade, I contrived to avoid them. At 
length, apparently satisfied, after their scrutiny, 
that I had made off, they retired into the house. 
I overheard enough of their conversation, how- 
ever, to inform me that it was Benetti’s hand 
which had struck me to the earth. 

I watched the window of George Wintock’s 
bedroom till I saw by his shadow on the window- 
blind that he had entered. After a while, the 
light was extinguished, and I concluded that 
he had retired to rest. I knew that he, his 
father, and the Italian were heavy sleepers, as 
they were accustomed to indulge in deep potations 
at night. How it came about that Benetti had 
discovered and frustrated my scheme, I never was 
able to fathom. 

Having reached that part of the premises which 
I judged most convenient for my attempt—a low 
abutment, used as a woodhouse—I lost no time 
in cautiously climbing on to its roof, which 
I was able to do very easily, as its lowest edge 
was not more than seven feet from the groun 
Fortunately, none of the rooms in which the 
inmates slept looked out upon that particular 
angle, so that I did not much fear detection ; if I 
could only make oe ay noiselessly, and attain 
the higher roof before daylight, I could then 
hide behind its high parapet. Dark as was 
the night, or rather morning, it was sufficiently 
light for me to see what I was about. Slowly 
and with some we I dragged myself 
from roof to roof till I reached a stack of 
oa that rose side by side a few feet 
from the parapet, and which had been belted 
with an iron girdle, and fastened with thick iron 
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rods to the wall just below it. By the aid of the 
rods, I managed to reach the parapet just as the 
dawn began to break. Here I was compelled, 
from sheer exhaustion, to lie down a short time 
and rest in the leaden gutter inside. Truly, I 
was but in a sorry plight—my apparel soiled 
from crawling in the shrubbery, and from cham- 
bering over the dirty roofs, and saturated with 
the blood that had tlowed freely from the blow 
I had received. I began also to feel extremely 
faint from exertion, loss of blood, and excite- 
ment. What would become of me, if strength 
failed me? I might lie and die and rot on the 
summit of this old mansion, before any one dis- 
covered me. Yet not for one moment did a 
thought cross my mind of showing the white- 
feather and giving up the adventure ; my feelings 
were indeed too overwrought for this, partly by 
an almost blind infatuation for the hapless Miss 
Wintock, and partly by that longing desire to 
retaliate, which, whether rightly or wrongly, is 
enerally felt by any one who has been put 

's-de-combat at an unfair advantage. © 

A little rest and the cool fresh morning air 
somewhat revived me, and I commenced creepin 
along the gutter. With my pocket-knife i 
loosened the leaden frame of a pane in one of the 
garret windows and extracted the glass ; insertin 
my hand, I was able to undo the catch anc 
obtain ingress. Finding the coast clear, I glided 
softly down to my room, locked myself in, bathed 
my head and face, and taking a pull at my 
flask of creature-comfort, laid myself down awhile 
to rest my weary bones and aching head. I 
was much bruised, yet could not help inwardly 
chuckling at the surprise the Wintocks and their 
swarthy coadjutor would experience during the 
course of the day, when they found that, in spite 
of his summary ejection, Jack Meredith was once 
more the Man in Possession. 

And great indeed was the consternation of 
Benetti, when, on waking about midday and feeling 
urgent need of refreshment, I walked down into 
the kitchen, where he and Martha were sitting at 
dinner. Neither heard me approach, as I pur- 

ly trod softly. Martha had just helped the 
Ttalian to a slice of mutton, when, slipping in, 
I coolly took a chair and seated myself at the 
table. Both of them started and stared as if I 
had been a ghost. 

‘Very fine joint of mutton, indeed, Martha— 
capital! and so delightfully cooked—not over- 
done. I should so like a taste just where it’s so 
nicely browned on the under-side ;’ pointing as 
I spoke.—‘ Ah! you haven’t a third plate. Never 
mind; I’ll reach you one;’ and [ accordingly 
rose and handed her one from the dresser. The 
Italian muttered something in his own language, 
which if translated would, I suspect, have been 
anything but complimentary. ‘Extremely happy 
to see me at your social meal, no doubt you are, 
friend Benetti! I reciprocate the sentiment most 
warmly. Here’s to your very good health’— 
taking up the ale-jug from the table and filling 
myself a glass.—‘Admirable! Right good stuft’ 
—smacking my lips.—‘ Pray, Martha, don’t let 
the mutton get cold;’ seeing that she had not 
complied with my request. ‘There’s nothing 


in the world I dislike so much as cold mutton.’ 
I could see that both were for the moment 
thunderstruck ; and as I took up my plate and 


held it a Martha proceeded to cut me 
the coveted slice. 

‘Now, a couple of potatoes and a few greens, 
with just a dash of gravy.—Thank you, Martha. 
You are a good soul. I think, in future I will 
always take my meals with you and Benetti, 
instead of giving you the trouble of waiting 
upon me up-stairs. It will save you a great 
many steps, and be so much more comfortable 
for us all; for it’s rather lonely sitting up there 
by one’s self so much.’ 

My companions were at first disposed to be 
rather glumpy ; but seeing that I was determined 
to be on good terms with myself and them, the 
at last - in, and we conversed amicably, rose: 4 
reservedly. I could see, however, by their occa- 
sional sly glances at my physiognomy, that both, 
and especially the Italian, derived considerable 
gratification in noting how severely I had been 
punished. 

Acting up to my promise, I did not, during 
the remainder of the time I stayed at Briteleigh 
Hall, trouble Martha to wait upon me, having 
one object in view, namely, the discovery of Miss 
Wintock’s whereabouts. I did not think it 
probable that she still occupied the same room 
above my sleeping apartment, or she would have 
devised some method of giving me at least a hint 
of it. Every night I was at my old post, the 
window. In vain I hummed and whistled every 
tune I was acquainted with. In vain I looked 
up to catch some slight token of her presence. I 
felt that she was not there. She knew her case 
to be desperate ; and if the window were fastened, 
failing other means, would doubtless have shivered 
a pane of glass as a signal. Yet was I convinced 
that she was confined somewhere in the upper 
of the mansion ; and for the following reasons. 

irstly, when I essayed to go up into the lumber- 
room on the following morning after I had effected 
my second entrance, I found the door at the top 
of the staircase locked, thus precluding all com- 
munication with the upper suite of apartments 
except by the back or servants’ staircase. It was 
not so on the previous morning, when the inmates 
thought me safely shut out, as I had passed 
through it on getting down to my chamber. 
Hence there must be a motive for endeavourin 
to prevent me exploring them. How I wish 
that I had made the circuit of the roof, and 
oa into every attic through its window, 

fore descending to my own room; and yet I 
felt that perhaps I had acted for the best, as my 
strength would not have held out much longer. 
Secondly, I took occasion to observe that old 
Martha, when she thought herself unperceived, 
often put aside some of the best portions of her 
viands, as if for some other person. With these 
she would suddenly disappear, but always in 
the evening. I contrived to ascertain that she 
invariably made for the back staircase; and 
arranged my plan, desperate as it was, accord- 
ingly. It was destined to be put into execution 
much earlier than I had anticipated. 

The fifth morning after my clamber over 
the roofs, Mr Wintock sent for me into his 
room. As I entered, I fancied that a smile of 
suppressed triumph flushed his countenance. 
A onion me in a grandiloquent, sneering 
style, he said: ‘ -morning, Mr Meredith. 
I am sorry that your stay at Briteleigh has 
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been so protracted. But what cannot be helped, 
must be endured. I have been able to arrange 
my little affair with your principal, and conse- 
quently your presence here can now be dis- 
pensed with. shall be glad if you will leave 
the premises at once.’ 

Taken aback, I was at a loss for a moment or 
two for words to answer, as, from what I had 
heard previous to my coming to Briteleigh, I 
had not the remotest idea that Mr Wintock would 
be able to liquidate the heavy demand upon 
him. Had Miss Wintock at last, 
crushed and broken in spirit, acceded to one of 
his propositions, and either consented to become 
the bride of his son, or signed some document 
which gave him absolute power over her pro- 
“vga The thought was horrible. Yet it might 

so; for as I had not been able to effect any 
communication with her since that unfortunate 
night, her energies, physical and mental, might 
have collapsed in despair. 

Mr Wintock, seeing that I was dumfounded, 
at once followed up his advantage. ‘I wish to 
make one observation before you go. You have 
interfered most unwarrantably and impertinently 
in the domestic arrangements of my family since 
you have been in the house, both in intruding 

ourself upon the privacy of a young lady resident 
ere, and in endeavouring to facilitate her escape 
from her natural guardians. Possibly, you may 
not be aware that the young lady in question 
is a dangerous lunatic, and that a degree of 
wholesome restraint is absolutely necessary for 
her well-being and safety, though at times she 
may have apparently lucid intervals. I have no 
doubt you were misled by the craft peculiar to 
that sad affliction ; hence, I am disposed to make 
due allowance for your extraordinary conduct. 
Otherwise, I should feel justified in communi- 
cating the circumstances to your employer, 
which would probably result in no very agree- 
able consequences to yourself. I may add 
for your satisfaction, that the young lady will 
shortly be placed in a suitable establishment, 
where she will be properly cared for. I hope, 
however, as you are a young man, that a due 
consideration of the extremely absurd manner 
in which you have acted, and the slight incon- 
venience you have suffered’—here, with a bland 
smile, he passed his hand significantly over the 
upper part of his face—‘may prove a warning 
to you to conduct yourself more discreetly in 
future.’ He looked me full in the face and waved 
the 
ow I repressed the fierce tempest o ion 
that shook me, I Ain’ I 
replied as calmly as I was able, ‘Iam not in a 
position to doubt your word ; but’—— 

‘But what?’ he angrily demanded, ‘I tell 

you, man, that I posted a cheque for the amount 
evening, and that I expect a discharge and 
ey by to-morrow’s post. Will that satisfy 
you 

‘Then no doubt, sir, the same post will bring 
me from my principal the usual release, without 
which I am not justified in deserting my post. 
Immediately upon its arrival, I will comply with 
your wishes.’ 

‘You were ready enough, however, to leave 
it to suit your own insolent purpose !’ he hot 
spurted out. ‘But one day will not make muc 


M 
difference, I daresay; therefore, to-morrow be 6} 
it. ther 
I bowed, and withdrew to the kitchen, indig- hart 
nant, bewildered, and with a sickening sensation gray 
at the heart. I was completely foiled and beaten, riv 
‘The last night I shall be here—young lady taki 
mad—confined in a madhouse—tell my employer tran 
—slight inconvenience,’ kept echoing through my doo! 
brain, till I felt dizzy with the whirl of confused witl 
thought, and mechanically passed my hand over my Mar 
face as Mr Wintock had done. The remembrance abo’ 
of the indignity enraged me beyond endurance ; whi 
and I determined, if human craft could accom- No 
plish it, that I would trace out Miss Wintock ) 
that very night, and ascertain from her own lips trer 
whether, when I left the house, I could do any- she 
thing for her. Might not a solicitor, upon proper ‘ 
representation, take her case in hand, and forcibly you 
obtain the release of her person from the fiends and 
who now held her in confinement? Doubtless, mil 
much energy and skill would be required; ‘ 
but the strong arm of the law was, or ought to kill 
be, all-powerful. Yes! I would see her. Old . 
Wintock might storm and rave as he liked. I he 
should bid him farewell on the morrow; and if unl 
he tried to injure me with «A employer, I hoped ( 
my statement would be believed; and if not car 
a I got my discharge and was thrown sib 
out of work—the world was wide, and I should : the 
be a kind of martyr in a good cause—the cause mo 
of beauty in distress. for 
Putting a good face on matters, I told old ‘ 
Martha and Benetti that I was to depart on Sif 
the morrow, as Mr Wintock had settled all claims No 
upon him. It was evident by the covert smile ras 
on the face of each that the intelligence gave Mi 
them great satisfaction. In the course of the on 
evening, I sauntered out of the kitchen as if to thi 
go to my room; and no doubt, as I bade them W 
good-evening, they concluded that I had retired Lo 
for the night. Instead of doing so, I quietly I 
slipped up the back staircase. Here, as in the an 


other, there was a door at the top, which shut =! 
the upper range of apartments from the lower. 
The staircase itself, however, was much darker. Yo 
This door was also locked, confirming my sus- in 
picion that Miss Wintock was above-stairs. As a 
is often the case in ancient mansions, there were of 
several nooks and recesses in this old circular he 
staircase. Within one of these, on the landing, 


I ensconced myself and waited ooo I did an 
not much fear discovery, as old Martha’s sight M 
was none of the quickest, and she usually wore to 
a bonnet and shawl of an evening, as she suffered he 
somewhat from rheumatism. At length I saw th 
her coming, hobbling slowly up the stairs, and pl 


bearing a lighted candle and a covered dish. 

‘All right, Jack, my boy i you’re on the right 
scent,’ said I to myself. ‘ Lie close !’ 
- And close I did lie as ever weasel in a hole. 
Old Martha reached the landing, put down her 
dish and candle, drew the hay oon her pocket, 
and proceeded to unlock the door. Then entering 
with her burden—which she again put down for 
a minute inside—was about to relock it, when I 
emerged from my hiding-place and _ d in 
also, shutting the door ‘after me. The old dame 
turned deadly pale and would have screamed, 
but my hand was on her mouth. I learned that 
trick from Benetti the night Miss Wintock was 
forcibly carried back from my room. 
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‘Now, my dear soul, don’t make a riot, because 
there’s no need for it. I mean you no 
harm, and wouldn’t hurt a hair of your old 
gray head for the world. I only want a little 

rivate conversation with you.—There, now’— 
taking the key from her trembling hand, and 
transferring it to my pocket, after locking the 
door—‘we can have it all quietly to ourselves 
without fear of interruption—It’s no use, 
Martha, I added sternly, seeing that she was 
about to remonstrate. ‘It’s my turn for a little 
while now. What is the use of your calling out? 
No one can possibly hear you.’ 

Martha’s teeth chattered and her knees 
trembled. ‘What is it you want with me, man?’ 
she asked. 

‘Now, be civil, old lady. No “manning,” if 
you please. Just take up the dish and candle, 
and I will bear you company. I want a few 
minutes’ speech with your young lady.’ 

‘IT cannot! I dare not! Mr Wintock would 
kill me,’ 

‘Stuff! He'll do nothing of the kind. Besides, 
he is not obliged to know anything about it, 
unless you are silly enough to inform him.’ 

Old Martha bent as if to pick up the dish and 
candle. There was a slight noise below. Pos- 
sibly Benetti had returned for a moment into 
the house for something. In an instant her 
mouth was at the keyhole; she was about to shriek 
for assistance ; but 1 was too quick for her. 
‘if you try that dodge again, you.— 
just to me. know the 
rascally doings in this house. I know that 
Miss Wintock is forcibly confined somewhere in 
one of these attics, She is no more insane 
than I am; so that tale will not serve Mr 
Wintock’s se. To-morrow, I’m off to 
London ; and I’ll move earth, sea, and sky, till 
I set the authorities on the right track to find 
and release her. I know Mr Wintock’s motive 
—her La . He won’t have a feather of it 
to fly with; he is more likely to land in jail. 
You shall come in for your share of punishment 
in illegally confining her. Let me see her for 
a few moments, art promise you, on the word 
of a man, that whatever transpires, you shall be 
held free from blame.’ 

After some further expostulation on her part, 
and renewed threats and promises on mine, 
Martha took her dish and candle and proceeded 


to Miss Wintock’s apartment. I kept close to| g 


that i half a chance occurred, she would 
play me false. 

Never shall I forget the sight that presented 
itself on my entering Miss Wintock’s wretched 
a? Stretched on a miserably narrow pallet 

y the beautiful but haggard girl, dressed as I 
last saw her, but with a stout leathern girdle 
belted tightly round her waist, and which, 
fastened with a thick strong cord ing round 
one of the bed-posts, effectually prevented her 
from moving except within a very limited area. 
The casement was strongly barred on the inside, 
and the catch securely fastened. In this remote 
room, at the very top of the house, there was 
not the slightest opportunity of communicating 
| with the world without. 

Old Martha noticed the start I gave on first 


her, eyeing keenly every movement; for I felt 
Ponty half 


entering the room, and commenced a hypocritical 
whimpering. ‘Indeed, Mr Meredith, it’s no 
fault of mine, nor could I help it. ’Tis all 
master’s doing and Mr George’s, and I am too 
old and too feeble to do anything but obey 
orders.’ 

‘Silence, woman!’ I sternly retorted, as I 
thrust her into the only chair in the room, and 
advanced to the side of the poor suffering and ill- 
used young lady. 

The death-like a of her countenance, the 
drooping of the long dark eyelashes, and the 
listless rolling of the languid eyes, evinced the 
intense mental anguish that racked her. The 
instant her eyes rested on me, a sharp faint 
of joyful —- escaped her, and she stretched 
out her hand. In the tumult of my distracted 
feelings, I seized it and pressed it warmly to m 
lips. A deep flush came rushing into her n 
and face until she crimsoned to the temples. The 
next instant she was, if possible, even paler than 
before, and her short, rapid breathing told of the 
excitement under which Xo laboured. 

‘O Mr Meredith—I was afraid that—I thought 
—I hoped you would not desert me,’ she gasped. 

‘Not while I have life, dear Miss Wintock,’ was 
the prompt reply. While I spoke, my pocket- 
knife was out, and I was sawing like a maniac at 
the cord to sever it. 

Old Martha began to wring her hands and to 
remonstrate, but her remonstrances I speedily 
checked. 

The cord was speedily cut through ; and gently 
raising Miss Wintock to a sitting posture, I asked : 
‘Are you able to stand ?’ 

‘Yes; thank you very, very much. At least I'll 
try. She gave me one glance of appealing trust- 
fulness, and burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 
‘Oh, take me away with you from this horrid 
place! I shall go really mad ; I know I shall; I 
am so now, almost. O my poor brain !’ 

I tried my utmost to soothe her. Even old 
Martha aided me. Perhaps her womanly feeling 
was touched; for I believe she was more the 
unlucky victim and tool of circumstances than of 
an intrinsically bad and hardened nature. She 

roduced her old-fashioned smelling-bottle, bathed 

iss Wintock’s hands and face, and induced her 
to eat some of the food she had brought; and 
I persuaded her, with some difficulty, to take a 
sip or two from my spirit flask, which I had 
previously put in my pocket in case of emer- 
ency. 

At length the young lady became calmer. But 
I saw that it would be necessary to use extreme 
caution, or she would suffer a relapse, as she 
continued to entreat me, in the most pathetic 
language, not to leave her again in the power of 
the Wintocks. I looked at my watch ; it wanted 
about twenty minutes to nine. Precisely at nine, 
in readiness for the evening ride, Mr Wintock’s 
gig and mare would be in the yard near the 
> el and Mr George’s horse shortly after- 
wards. Mr Wintock would probably, as he often 
did, keep his gig waiting for him till a quarter 
past. George Wintock would be off shortly after- 
wards. Though I had spoken so confidently to 
Martha, I was not at all sure that some unlucky 
accident might not intervene if I remained where 


I was. Benetti might miss Martha, In fact, 
dilemma. | 


I was terribly uneasy and in a sad di 
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Stay where I was for any length of time, I dared 
not. Leave Miss Wintock in her present state of 
mind, I could not. Indeed, I think she would 
have attempted to force her way with me, had I 
shown any indication of leaving her. A hasty 
and perhaps rash resolve took possession of me. If 
I could only get Miss Wintock below and conceal 
her till after the departure of the Wintocks, we 
might succeed in “ away unseen down to 
the village, where I hoped to house her safely 
and obtain assistance in protecting her ; for surely 
none who knew her would refuse to aid; and 
even if discovered, I should then only have the 
Italian to deal with. Our time had been 
singularly ill-chosen before. We had waited till 
both Mr Wintock and his son had returned home 
before making our attempt. 

I again bent over Miss Wintock, and asked : 


*Do you think you could walk a little?’—at the 


same time giving her a meaning look. 

The rapid glance of intelligence with which 
she replied reassured me. 

‘Now, Martha,’ I said, ‘I’m extremely obliged 
to you for all you have done; and depend upon it, 

ou shall not be forgotten. But I must have the 
oan of that bonnet and shawl for a little while ;’ 
removing the one from her head and the other 
from her shoulders.—‘It’s no use to resist, old 
lady! A wilful man must have his way, and 
so you may as well be _— Now, sit down 
again in that chair, and don’t stir unless I bid 
you, for time is precious——’Pon my word, Miss 
Wintock, that bonnet becomes you as well as 
it does Martha;’ placing it upon her head. 
‘Rather a left-handed compliment to you, though. 
There ; tuck up your hair safely out of sight in 
the crown ; don’t show any of it, on any account. 
Now for the shawl; close up to the throat—so. 
Here’sa pin. That will do admirably. I declare 
I should not know you from Martha herself at 
a yard’s distance, if I did not see your features.— 
Now, Martha, old girl, I’m just going to lock 
you in this room a little while—only a little 
while, you know, for I will leave the door on 
the landing open. Benetti will be sure to find 
you by-and-by; as, if you don’t make your 
appearance below, he will no doubt seek you 
here, guessing that something has happened.— 
Nay, Martha,’ as she rose from her seat in great 
trepidation ; ‘I don’t wish to do anything un- 
gentlemanly. I do not at all fear your giving 
an alarm from the window; it is too strongly 
barred for you to force it. You wouldn’t like 
to take Miss Wintock’s place, I suppose ?’ pointing 
to the pallet from which I had released her. 
‘Very well. Then keep quiet, and no harm 
will come to you of this. You can tell Mr 
Wintock that you were overcome by stratagem 
and force, if you like. We will leave you the 
light, as we can do better without it.’ 

The hint was sufficient. Perhaps, too, in her 
heart the old creature might not be unwilling 
that her charge should escape. Before I had 
done speaking, Miss Wintock and I were out 
in the long corridor. The door was locked on 
old Martha ; while Miss Wintock carried the dish 
and cover, to enable her to impersonate Martha 
as faithfully as possible. 

‘ Now for it once again,’ I said to my companion ; 
‘and I trust with better luck. But you must be 
as cool as you can, and keep your wits about you. 


A hitch now will spoil all ; for I fear this is your 
last and only chance. Whenever you feel inclined 
to faint, think of your liberty or a lunatic 
asylum,’ 

‘Do not fear me,’ she whispered. ‘I will do 
my utmost, or perish in the attempt. They shall 
not tear me from you a second time.’ 

‘Very good. Be as quick as you can, till we 
reach the last turn at the bottom of the stairs, 
Then, if the coast is clear, I will go forward 
and reconnoitre.’ 

Hurriedly whispering these and other hints, 
I led her to the turn of the stairs, and then 
went forward by myself. A few seconds after- 
wards, Martha’s double came limping down and 
along the passage into the scullery as directed, 
The impersonation was excellent and complete, 
and but for the serious stake at issue, I could 
have laughed outright. However, this was no 
time for indulgence in levity, but for nerve, 
watchfulness, and action. 

The outer door of the kitchen passage stood 
open. Benetti usually left it so while he went 
to get the horses and vehicle ready for his masters. 
I stole softly towards it, to get a bird’s-eye view 
of what might be going on without, endeavouring 
the while to arrange some definite plan of proceed- 
ing. A rapid glance informed me that the elder 
Wintock had not yet departed. The gig, with 
the fine high-bred mare he was accustomed to 
drive, still stood in the yard. The animal was 
a noble specimen, of great strength, speed, and 
spirit; but would stand as quietly as a lamb 
in the Hall-yard while awaiting its master's 
ay though it required a strong hand to 

old the ribbons when once upon the road. 
Benetti was busily engaged in the stable saddlin 
and bridling Mr George Wintock’s horse. 
could hear his ‘Whoa, Dandy!’ and other ejacu- 
lations less amiable, in his broken English, as 
the animal seemed to be giving him some trouble. 
In another five minutes he would bring him out 
into the yard equipped ready for his rider. 

Instantaneously an idea whizzed through my 
brain like a flash of light, upsetting whatever 
of scheme or intention I might have already 
formed. In a second I was at the scullery-door. 
‘Whist! Now—quick. Here; take my arm. 
Jump into the gig the instant you reach it, 
Trust to me for the rest.’ 

Miss Wintock looked up at me in wonderment, 
but immediately obeyed. 

Out at the open door and across the yard with 
Miss Wintock on my arm. ‘In with you, miss ; 
quickly, for dear life !’ 

She needed no second admonition, but half 
lifted by me, sprang nimbly into the vehicle. I 
was about to follow ; but, as ill-luck would have 
it, we were not to get away so easily. The mare, 
hearing our footsteps, had begun to paw the 

und, impatient of delay; and the face of 

netti immediately appeared at the stable-door. 
Probably he thought his master had come out, 
and might require his services. 

I should have been unconscious of the fact ; 
but in stepping into the gig, Miss Wintock 
slightly turned her head and caught sight of the 
Italian’s swarthy visage. Her short suppressed 
ery and eager finger at once pointed out to me 
the cause of her terror. Benetti comprehended 
the state of affairs at the first glance, and with a 
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fierce whoop, came rushing at full speed to seize 
the mare’s head. There was not time for me to 
mount. Stepping forward a pace or two, and 
exerting my utmost strength, I dealt him a 
buffet which fairly balanced that which he had 
dealt me at the Hall door, followed up by a 
kick upon the shins, as he staggered backward 
and fell, literally yelling with agony. The mare 
snorted, and began to move. Snatching the reins, 
I sprang into the gig; and had just cleared the 
yard as George Wintock came rushing out to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance. . 


HOME RULE. 
FROM A HOUSEKEEPER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Wiru a large portion of the working community 
in our cities and towns, existence is frequently 
a difficulty ; and when further weighted with the 
responsibility of wife and family, too often an 
incessant struggle for the necessaries of life. The 
class which appears to suffer most is that in 
which, unfortunately, some degree of outward 
appearance—in the head of the family at least— 
has to be maintained, for the credit of the estab- 
lishment in which he is engaged, as well as for 
the support of his own position in it. These are 
the persons who rank immediately above the 
labouring classes—the clerks and assistants in 
mercantile houses, who, untrained or unfitted 
for manual exertion, have more expenses and 
scarcely better salaries than the wages of a 
moderately skilful artisan, and without some of 
his advantages ; for the latter’s wardrobe may be 
confined to his suit of working clothes, with a 
change for Sundays ; whilst the tools of his trade, 
once obtained, are of a durable character; and 
his avocation, excepting in a few instances, 
healthy and invigorating. 

It is noteworthy, however, that this class, poorly 
paid as it frequently is, is yet open to the charge 
of careless wastefulness, if not actual extravagance. 
It may be the reflection that the remuneration, 
though small, is sure, and that the end of the 
week, month, or quarter will furnish funds for 
another term of toil, which gradually conduces 
to a condition of unhealthy contentment whereb 
so many are satisfied to endure a hand-to-mout 
existence, patiently looking for the dawn of a 
better day, or gradually becoming inured to the 
straitened circumstances in which their lives have 
been passed. To these, the subject of domestic 
economy properly understood is most important, 
and it will be well to bear in mind the proper 
distinction between that word and parsimony, 
for which it is sometimes used, and with which 
it is not unfrequently confounded. 

The better to illustrate our views, we will 
suppose a family in the lower order of the middle 
classes, with whom careful management is a 
matter of the first importance, consisting of the 
parents, one servant, and, say, four children ; 
and we will commence with the article of Food, 
for here economy is most requisite, and | 
frequently but little observed. Wholesome food, 
and plenty of it, cannot be too highly estimated, 
and in no particular of houses d economy 
can the ‘penny-wise and pound-foolish’ system 
be more pernicious. The prudent consideration 


that what is not cheap in price should be made 
profitable in every available way, comes in here, 
and to this let the careful housekeeper direct 
her attention. The more substantial sorts of food 
—butcher-meat, for instance—can be purchased 
more cheaply from the large markets than from 
the solitary shop in the neighbourhood where 
trade competition does not step in to the advan- 
tage of the purchaser ; and this in the matter of 
a large family dinner — an important saving. 
There is of course to be remembered the expense 
of the journey by ’bus or tram-car or district 
railway ; but that will be amply covered by the 
saving effected. 

As roasted or baked joints are found to be more 
profitable then boiled ones, the nutritious juices 
not being so much exhausted, and a greater 
variety of dishes being procurable from them 
in that form, we will suppose the housekeeper 
a that joint of beef known as the ‘aitch- 

one, and weighing about twelve or thirteen 
pounds. In the first place, this is sold more 
cheaply than many other cuts, on account of the 
bone it contains. Roasted, and served up hot, it 
supplies a good dinner the first day. Cold, with 
alah and the vegetables that are in season, there 
is a wholesome dinner for the second ; while for 
the third day, thick pieces will be found which, 
fried with onions, or stewed, afford another variety. 
Of what remains, separate the fragments and fat 
from the bone, and the first will contribute to a 
meat-pasty or a savoury stew ; the fat melted down, 
and added to the dripping from the roasted joint, 
which should have been carefully preserved, is 
available for pie and pudding crusts, and, in 
winter, is a pleasant substitute for butter on hot 
toast, and quite as wholesome; while the bone 
itself, having been well stewed along with others, 
forms the basis of good soup; and then, having 

uite completed its culinary mission, and perfectly 
clean, may be placed in its particular receptacle, 
to be presently disposed of to the itinerant 
purchaser who makes his daily round for the 


e fat carefully removed from the surface of 
the water when cold, in which pork or ham, 
poe or rabbits have been boiled, is excellent 
or pastry ; the liquor itself, and the residuum, 
together with the poultry and rabbit bones—and 
wlan the offensive habit of gnawing and sucking 
bones at table is not permitted, there can be no 
objection to so employing them—assist materially 
in the stock for soup. As an accompaniment 
to the hot roast and boiled joints, a service- 
able dish will be found in plain pudding of 
suet and flour, which, with the gravy of the 
joint, is much liked by children, and as all flour- 
food is good for them, is wholesome as well as 
economical. 

Bread that is home-made is generally preferred 
to that supplied by the baker; and if to a 

ck of flour is added a pound of rice, boiled, 
it will render the bread close and white ; whilst 
the water in which potatoes have been boiled, 
imparts a light and spongy character to the loaf. 
Of course the usual salt and yeast must be used 
as well; but bread thus prepared will be more 

latable than is usually the case with that which 
is made in the ordinary way. Having mentioned 
rice, we may remind our readers that besides the 
many forms of nourishing puddings to which it 
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may be applied, it is the cheapest, best, and simplest 
substitute for vegetables to meat. Very moderate 
in price, of no trouble in preparing, and without 
any waste whatever, it is far and away the best 
resource if potatoes fail, or at that season of the 
year when they are ‘waxy’ or heavy. What 
oatmeal is to the Scotch, rice is in the land of its 
cultivation, for it can be used in many forms, 
and is always salutary and pleasant. Oatmeal, 
by the way—which, excepting in the North, is 
associated generally with slops and messes of a 
sick-room—is scarcely appreciated with us who 
live more in the South. The rough meal has a 
sustaining power far beyond our ordinary bread ; 
and it would be well if ‘porridge’ could be 
amar used as the breakfast of our little ones. 

ed up with milk or with treacle, it is quite 
probable that it would speedily supersede the 
more expensive and less nutritious tea, coffee, 
and even cocoa. Here again, as with rice, there 
is no trouble, no waste, but cleanliness, simplicity, 
cheapness, and nutriment. 

If there is any garden-ground attached to the 
house, it may be worth while to cultivate the 
more hardy vegetables, such as beans, potatoes, 
or cab which require little time and atten- 
tion and yield a — return ; but the more 
expensive asparagus an as also fruit, it 
will be more from the 
greengrocer ; they require more care and attention 
than, as a matter of economy, they are worth. 
The greens, cauliflowers, and potatoes that have 
been left at dinner, can be redressed for the 
following day. Warmed with bacon, they will 
afford an acceptable change, or will be very wel- 
come to your poultry, if you keep any; and if 
no other use can be devised for them, they will, 
if placed on a heap at the bottom of the garden 
with their parings and peelings, and with the 
bones, skin, and offal of fish, &c.—otherwise of 
no actual use—and now and then covered with 
a thin coating of mould, contribute their portion 
rs fertilising power towards next year’s pro- 

uce. 

The mention of poultry reminds us that many 

rsons living in towns keep fowls, under the 
impression that they will be provided with eggs 
better and cheaper than can be bought. This 
frequently is an error. Unless poultry have a 
clear ‘run,’ they are a oneal investment. 


.| Besides the first outlay for the birds, with 


the expense of providing them with a proper 
roost, and perhaps a wire-fence to keep them 
within bounds, is the purchase of their food. 
There is scarcely any domestic animal to which 
fresh air and exercise are so necessary as the 
common fowl. Give her a handful of corn in 
the morning, and the same at night, with 
perfect freedom to rove through a paddock or 
orchard, and she will forage for herself durin: 
the day and repay you with good eggs. But if, 
as is too frequently the case in towns, we insist 
on her residing in a cellar, with the ‘local option’ 
of a back-yard or a street gutter, we must not be 
surprised if she loses her sleek and comfortable 
appearance, and if the eggs she presents us with 
are few and coarse-flavoured. 

Another opportunity for the exercise of judi- 
cious economy is furnished by the clothing of a 
family. Many of the clothes of the ts, or 
even the élder children, which have me too 


much worn or too short for them, may with a 
little imgenuity be adapted to the younger 
branches in such a way that the identity of the 
coat or frock is concealed. We regard it as a 
matter of no small importance in home education 
to prevent as far as possible the feeling of humilia- 
_ which a sensitive child suffers, if made aot 
that its appearance is grotesque or remarkable, 
We cannot forget the days when by the law of 
succession as it prevails in many families, we 
inherited the trousers or coat of our elders. But, 
we repeat, this contingency may by deft manipu- 
lation be avoided ; and when the hereditary gar- 
ment is past all further service, there is still 
the old-clothesman to bid for the heap of dis- 
used clothes; or the poorer children of the 
neighbourhood, who have no scruples on such 
matters, or the transmutation into cloths for the 
coarser housework, or at last, the rag-bag—the 
contents of which can always be converted into 
money. 

If the string that secures the draper’s and 
grocer’s parcels is simply untied, or at least 
only cut at the knot, many a penny may be 
saved. If the old letters, envelopes, children’s 
copy-books, and all manuscript work, which 
choke up drawers, desks, and boxes, are regularly 
transferred from the waste-paper basket to a 
sack kept in the lumber-room for the purpose, 
from half-a-crown to three shillings per hun- 
dredweight may be obtained for them from 
some of the waste-paper dealers. Nearly every 
family takes in its daily or weekly rm yan 
when done with, let it be neatly folded, and 
placed aside till the bulk amounts to a consider- 
able weight, when it may be disposed of to the 
butcher at the rate of haps a_halfpenny 
a pound. If all the pennies thus obtained are 
put in a drawer or box kept for that specific pur- 
pose, at the end of six months they will represent 
asum quite sufficient to add some useful or orna- 
mental article to the house, and without any 
assistance from the pocket of the master. The 
ordinary brown paper in which the grocer and 
ironmonger wrap up their goods, unsuitable for 
the purpose we have mentioned, becomes, when 
placed between woollen clothes or blankets, an 
excellent preventive of moths, is an admirable 
disinfectant when burnt, and is useful in various 
other ways. 

In every house there is necessarily an accumula- 
tion of rubbish which it is difficult to dispose of, 
and of which we who profess to be tidy persons 
are only too glad to be rid. Broken crockery, 
old toothbrushes and table-knife handles, frag- 
ments of broken window-panes, can, unlike the 
rags, bones, or old metal, find no purchaser ; nor 
are they readily convertible to other purposes, like 
the old clothes. For these, however, the garden 
finds a use. For the more effectual drainage 
of the flower-beds, it is a good plan to have a 
substratum of rubbish, about six inches deep at 
a distance of, say, two feet from the surface of 
the soil, through which the rain may percolate, 
leaving the upper part sufficiently moist for 
germination, but not so continuously wet as to 
injure the seeds and young roots. This is 
particularly important with a stiff soil that has 
no substratum of gravel or sand. For an 
artificial basis of this kind there are no better 
materials than the broken crockery and the other 
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worthless articles referred to, and thus most 
unsightly objects are got rid of in the first 
place, and turned to account as well. 

The boards of packing-cases or wine-boxes may 
be converted into book-shelves, or, painted green, 
into window-boxes, for nasturtiums and migno- 
nette, or as borders for the garden-beds. Nails 
and screws, not wasted, but kept in a box where 
they may readily be found, wil, with the assist- 
ance of a gimlet and screw-driver or hammer, 
save many a shilling that would otherwise be 

id to the jobbing joiner who works by the 
and and whose occupation, like that of the 
—— on the same arrangement, is very 

quently of a most elastic nature. It is a 
common thing for servants, in’ raking out the 
last evening’s fire, to carry all the cinders to 
the dust-bin, to be thrown out. Now, as a large 
quantity of these are only partially burnt—coke, 
in fact, for which we pay as a rule about a 
shilling a sack—they ought to be saved by sifting 
them from the mere dust, and be used again as 
a backing for the kitchen-fire. 

Neglect or procrastination is one of the worst 
enemies to the order and economy of a house- 
hold. Bolts, hinges, and the more intricate 
mechanism of locks, become troublesome or 
useless from the rust which neglect suffers to 
accumulate. There is really no excuse for this, 
for they make their grievances known in their 
own voice of complaint, or, as in some human 
ailments, by their indisposition to move. As 
soon as a bolt or a hinge creaks or a lock 
refuses to obey the action of the key, there is a 
temporary derangement that a little sweet oil will 
remove, but which, neglected, will become chronic, 
and necessitate a visit from the locksmith or 
joiner. 

It may be considered that undue stress has been 
laid on matters of slight importance ; but it is in 
the apparently unimportant details where so much 
saving may be effected; and if space admitted, 
we could name many more. If our method 
could be tried for a twelvemonth by a family 
of the class to which we have referred, we should 
be quite satisfied to submit to the arbitration of 


experience, whether our theory is merely one of | sary 


those fanciful schemes that, in the abstract, look 

well, but will not bear the test of practice ; or 

whether it affords useful and practicable sug- 

— for an economical system of Home 


PUNCTUALITY. 


‘Atways be ready at least five minutes before 
a specified time,’ was the excellent advice given 
to a pupil by a rather stern though first-rate 
tutor ; and this advice taken and conscientiously 
acted upon through life, saved the young man 
much trouble. If people would act generally 
upon the old-fashioned maxim, a great deal of 
worry, bustle, and annoyance might be avoided. 
Five minutes before the hour would enable Mr 
B. to catch the early train in time; whereas a 
minute too late leaves him on the platform 
lamenting. Five minutes before their usual hour 
for rising on a Sunday morning, would prevent 
Mr and Mrs B. and a whole string of little 


B’s coming into church either in the middle 
of the first prayer or when the service has 


begun. 

That was an awkward predicament in which 
poor Mr P. found himself—namely, five minutes 
too late for his marriage—minutes which seemed 
to the marriage-party, and especially to the bride, 
like hours of torture. Strange that such a mis- 
chance did not cure him of unpunctual habits ; 
yet it proved unavailing; for that gentleman 
and his wife kept the company invited to meet 
them at their first dinner-party waiting for fully 
half an hour; and still, though old married 
people, continue in all things the same evil usage 
—causing thereby an amount of annoyance to 
their friends never to be sufficiently regretted ; 
and making their enemies ‘chortle’ malig- 
nantly. 

An officer, invited by an eccentric maiden aunt 
to wait upon her at a certain hour, forfeited 
a valuable gold watch, because he arrived five 
minutes late; the stern old dame brooking no 
delay, and bestowing the gift on another rela- 
tive instead. 

We pity the condition of the struggling young 
doctor who, being sent for in great haste by a 
certain millionaire, delayed five minutes, and 
found, on arriving at the house of the patient, 
that another M.D. had entered before him; thus 
suicidally damaging his own prospects at the 
beginning of his career. 

‘ive minutes before the hour, and you have 
matters in your own hands; two minutes after 
it, and you are left out in the cold ; as the lady 
felt who drove in a cab to the last train, and 
arriving two minutes late, had the pleasure of 
a ten-mile drive in a dull winter night, with 
twenty shillings to pay at the end of her journey 
instead of two. 

There are some people who are systematically 
late for everything, irritating their households 
in a remarkable degree, and always finding 
themselves in a flurry and bustle. e news- 
papers are full of accidents, heedlessness being 
the cause, and as often as not, unpunctuality 
merely in minutes. There is no virtue so neces- 
in the young as punctuality. Habits grow 
upon people, and it is as easy to cultivate habits 
of regularity and exactness with regard to time 
as it is to cultivate cleanliness or honesty. A 
young lady staying at a friend’s house in the 
country, was amazed to find that the eldest 
daughter of the house never came down in time 
for breakfast, but always half an hour late. Her 
astonishment was increased when she discovered 
that the too indulgent mother, instead of remon- 
strating with her daughter on this unpleasant 
habit, actually rose from her easy-chair as the 

irl came dawdling down and offered it to 

er! 

Upon being asked the reason of this curious 
leniency, the mother said that it was ‘no use 
finding fault with Maria; of course she would 
grow out of it!’ 

At the age of thirty, Maria still comes down 
late for breakfast, and the soft-hearted mother 
—now sixty-five—still rises when her daughter 
enters, and offers her the chair! In our opinion, 
silliness could not go further, and we feel sorry 
for both mother and daughter—the last a slave 
to habit ; the first a slave to her own offspring. 
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Reverence has long ceased to be a feature of 
the age ; but we would counsel parents to culti- 
vate by every means in their power habits of 
punctuality in their children from very early 
years. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
MIMICRY IN MOTHS. 


Tue Duke of Argyll, writing from Cannes to 
Nature, in November last, after remarking on the 
fact that insects of the order Lepidoptera (moths 
and butterflies) had hitherto been ‘ conspicuous 
by their absence,’ goes on to say : 

I was much surprised, therefore, one day last 
week, to see a large insect of this order come 
from above the olive-trees overhead with the wild 
dashing flight of the larger moths. Attracted 
apparently by the sheltered and sunny recess in 
which I was sitting and by the scarlet geraniums 
and bignonias which were in full flower in it, the 
moth darted downwards, and after a little hover- 
ing, settled suddenly on the bare ground under- 
neath a geranium plant. I then saw that it was 
a very handsome species, with an elaborate pat- 
tern of light and dark chocolate browns. But the 
margins of the wings, which were deeply waved 
or dentated, had a lustrous yellow colour, like a 
brilliant gleam of light. In this position the 
moth was a conspicuous object. After resting 
for a few seconds, apparently enjoying the sun, 
it seemed to notice some movement which gave 
it alarm. It then turned slightly round, gave a 
violent jerk to its wings, and instantly became 
invisible. If it had subsided into a hole in the 
ground, it could not have more completely dis- 
pear As, however, my eyes were fixed upon 
the spot, I soon came to observe that all the 
interstices among the little clods around it were 
full of withered and crumpled leaves of a deep 
blackish brown. I then further noticed that the 
spot where the moth had sat was apparently 
occupied by one of these, and it flashed upon me 
in a moment that I had before me one of the 
great wonders, and one of the great mysteries of 
nature. There are some forms of mimicry which 
are wholly independent of the animals themselves. 
They are made of the colour and of the shape 
which are like those of the surrounding objects 
of their habitat. They have nothing to do except 
to sit still, or perhaps to crouch. But there are 
some other forms of mimicry in which the com- 
pleteness of the deception Teguale on some co- 
operation of the animal’s own will. This was one 
of these. The splendid margins of the fore-wings, 
with the peculiar shape and their shining colour, 

ad to be concealed ; and so, by an effort which 
evidently required the exertion of special muscles, 
these margins were folded down—covered u 
and hidden out of sight. The remainder of the 
wings were so crumpled up that they imitated 
exactly the dried and withered leaves around. 

Knowing the implicit confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of this kind of concealment, which is 
instinctive in all creatures furnished with the 
necessary apparatus, I proceeded to try and test 
this very curious sapehdinatael accompaniment 
of yd sical machinery. I advanced in the 
full sunlight close up to the moth—so close that I 


could see the prominent ‘beaded eyes’ with the  noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 


watchful look, and the roughened outlines of the 
thorax, which served to complete the illusion. 
So perfect was the deception, that I really could 
not feel confident that the black spot I was 
examining was what I believed it to be. Only one 
little circumstance reassured me. There was some 
hole or interstice in the outer covering, through 
which one spot of the inner brilliant margin 
could be seen shining like a star. Certain now 
as to the identity of the moth, I advanced still 
nearer ; and finally I found that it was not till 
the point of the stick was used to move and shake 
the earth on which it lay, that the creature could 
believe that it was in danger. Then, in an instant 
the crumpled leaf became a living moth, with 
powers of flight which would have defied cap- 
ture. 
AUSTRIAN GAME. 


The following is an extract, obtained by a 
contemporary, from a Report recently issued by 
the Austrian Minister of Agriculture, regarding 
the quantity of game, &c., killed in 1880 in the 
Cisleithen provinces. Though it does not claim 
to be absolutely exact, it still affords an interesting 
roof of the abundance of game in these countries, 
n 1880 there were shot: Ground game, 1,027,090 
head, including 940,805 hares, 42,015 deer, 27,463 
rabbits. Feathered game, 992,346 head, includ- 
ing 717,292 partridges, 84,487 quail, 78,759 
pheasants, 43,516 wild-duck, 25,070 snipe, wood- 
cock, &. Vermin, 43,465 head, including 21,679 
foxes, 12,205 weasels, &c., 6242 marten, 2308 
badgers, 165 wolves, 65 lynx, 25 bears. Of 
particular districts, Bohemia proves very abund- 
ant in game. It produced in 1880, 380,568 hares 
and 433,961 partridges. 

In addition to the above, there were bagged 
of fur and feathered game in 1880, in Lower 
Austria, 284,370 head; Styria, 84,590 head; 
_— 363,510 head; Upper Austria, 66,191 

ead. 

The greatest number of chamois was in Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg, 2007 head; Styria, 1653 head ; 
Salzburg, 1055 head. The largest number of 
bears and wolves were killed in Galicia. 


THE WILD CURLEW. 


On this first spring day, ’mong the couching hills, 
Ere the morning’s sun drunk the glistening dew, 
On my ear there fell, ’mid the rush of rills, 
From afar the notes of the wild Curlew ; 
And my soul was touched with an ecstasy ; 
To my heart they uttered a prophecy 


Of the coming bliss that the months will bring, 
When the rounded mountains, bleak and gray, 
Shall be touched by the mystic robe of Spring, 
Shall be crowned with the Summer's garlands gay, 
And shall glow with the Autumn’s purpled hue : 
Such a vision came with the gray Curlew. 


From the clear blue lift fell his weird notes shrill : 
In these emblems bright of the growing year, 

All my life I saw, as that distant trill 
With its music sweet, woke an echo clear 

Of the song of love, that is ever new— 

Oh, rich are the notes of the wild Curlew ! A. P. 
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